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The practicality of machine-sewing hav-
ing been demonstrated, inventions and
improvements of originality and merit
followed in rapid succession. One of the
most ingenious of inventors, and second
only to Howe in the sewing machine field,
was Allen B. Wilson. In 1849 he devised
the rotary hook and bobbin combination
forming the special feature of the Wheeler
& Wilson machine. His patent of 1850
covered the invention of a moving feed-
bar, having teeth projecting up through
the horizontal cloth plate on the bed of
the machine, in conjunction with a presser-
foot coming down on the material to be
sewed, thus presenting it for action by the
feed-bar. His patents of 1851 and 1852,
for an improved feeding device known as
"the four-motion feed" for moving the work
after each stitch and for a revolving hook
for passing the upper thread around the
bobbin containing the under thread, gave
to the world a feed that admits the sewing
of a curved seam, while the revolving
hook is a marvelous piece of ingenuity and
mechanical skill. The essential princi-
ples of his inventions are used in all the
rotary hook machines of today.

The four-motion feed constitutes one of
the greatest improvements that has been
made in connection with sewing machines
since Saint demonstrated that mechanical
sewing was possible. Indeed, every sew-
ing machine worthy of the name today
incorporates this feature. Upon the cloth
plate beside the point where the needle
passes to penetrate the fabric, are one or
two tiny serrated and moving surfaces.
When a stitch has been formed these teeth
rise a fraction of an inch to grip the surface
of the material. Then it is moved forward
the predetermined distance. This consti-
tutes the second motion. The third mo-
tion is the descent of the teeth to release
the fabric, followed immediately by the
fourth motion, which is to move backward
preparatory to rising to grip the material
once more. By the introduction of this
feature Wilson rendered the movement of
the material not only automatic, instead
of being moved by hand, but made the
distance or movement of the material after
each stitch positive and accurate.

The labor involved in sewing was ap-
preciably decreased, as by this means it
was only necessary to guide the work.
The machine in which Wilson incorporated
these features gained wide popularity.

In 1851 William O. Grover, a tailor of
Boston, patented a double chain-stitch
action which formed the basis of what
was known as the Grover and Baker ma-
chine. In 1865 James A. E. Gibbs, a
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Virginia farmer, devised the single thread
chain-stitch mechanism characteristic of,
the Gibbs & Baker machine, improved
subsequently by J. Willcox and known as
the Willcox & Gibbs machine. Yet, de-
spite the activity of all these inventors
between the years 1830 and 1851, the
sewing machine had not met with complete
favor. So many imperfect inventions were
foisted upon the- market to be proved
unworkable that deep-rooted suspicion
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against every mechanical sewing device
was aroused. This long-standing preju-
dice could not easily be overcome, and it
required many years of patient effort on
the part of the manufacturers to convince
a skeptical public that each time an im-
proved model was put on the market it
was not another of the unsatisfactory
machines which they were to be inveigled
into purchasing.